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ABSTRACT 

Societal trends likely to affect the Marin Community 
Colleges (MCC) through the year 2000 are examined in this study of 
college planning for ttve next 5 years « Following information on the 
background, significance, an'd procedures of the study, a review is 
presented of six publications, selected for their particular 
relevance to the coiftmuniiy college field, which identify more than 50 
major national demographic, economic, political, social, and 
technological trends* Results are organized and discussed in six 
categories, based on the nature of the trends and the timelines over 
which they were projected: (1) demographic projections through the 
1980 's; (2) demographic projections through the year 2050; (3) 
economic projections through the year 2000; (4) political 
projections; (5) social projections; and (6) technological 
projectiojis through the year 2000* Next, ways in which these findings 
relate to the planning assumptions in MCG*s master plan are 
discussed, in the areas of staff and program development; basic 
skills, critical literacy, and computer usage; business and 
professional training; planning and evaluation; financial stability; 
support services; and access* Finally, recommendat;^ions for improving 
MCC's planning processes aire made. (LAL) 
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AublUACl 



In tht? early 1980s, The Marin Conanunily Collecjes were expo»*i- 
ehciny rapid 'social chamje y^l had no slraXeyic plan tor responding lo 
those chanyes. Piior to the development of a plan, they needed to 
identify societal trends likely to affect them duriny the next five 
years and through the year 2000. The purpose of this study was to 
provide information regarding major national societal trends likely to 
affect The Marin Community Colleges through tlie year 2000. The results 
of the study wer-e used by The Marin Con»nunity Colleges' l^lanning Task 
force as a context within which to view the next five years and as part 
of the basis upon which the Colleges' planning assumptions were 
developed. The planning assumptions then became the basis upon whfch 
The Colleges' five-year action strategies were developed. 

Information regarding nwjor national* societal trends likely to 

affect The Marin Community Colleges through the year 2000 was gained by 

studying six books, articles, and reports which were abstracted in. the 

future Survey Index.. They were selected according to specific criteria. 

A report was prepared and distributed to the Planning Task Force which 

described the trends identified In the study. 

The procedures of the study resulted in the identification of * 

< 

more than fifty major national societal trends in five major categories: 
Jemographic.V economic, political, social ^ and technological projections. 
It was recommended that The^rin Community Colleges reconvene the 

» 

Planning Task Fprce to consider additional planninyassumptions based on 
the/esults of the study. 
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INIKUUUCIION 

t 

* 

> 

Conimurnty colleges in the 1980s are beimj dttected by a var-iety 
ot chanyiny societal factors: deinoyraphic , economic , 'pol itical » social, 
and technoloyical , Some coiiinunity colleyes are responding to these 
chanyes by modityiny their programs and services to better fit the 
educational needs of todajj^s society. But societal Qhanyes are cominy 
;so rapidly, and educational responses so slowly, tttat coniiiunity colleges 
need not only to respond to today's society, they need to be^able to 
project the society of the futyre. Otherwise, coiiinunity college decision 
makers will lack sufficient information and lead time for making educa- 
tional decision's today which will assure connnunity colleges a place of 
importance in tomorrow's society. 

The purp(^se of this study was to provide information regarding 
major national societal trends likely to affect The Marin Coiiinunity 
Colleges through the year 2000. The results of the study were used to 

♦ 

dev/elop one of tour sectio))s of a chapter--Projection of Characteristics 
and Needs— in The Marin Communitj^ Colleges' first Master Plan. The 
section of the chapter which was based on the results of the study-- 
National Trends--helped the. Colleges focus on the long-range future as* 
a context within which to view the next five yjears. All four sections of 
the chapter provided information upon which The Marin Coniiiunity Colleges" 
Planning Task Force based its planning assumptions. The planning^ 
assumptions then became the basis upon which the Colleges* five-year 
action strategies were developed. To illustrate the major components of 
the Master Plan and how the section on National Trends ^^ontri butted to 



I 

^the chapter* on Projection of Characteristics and Needs; the table of 
contents of ttje Master Plan is appended as Appendix A. 

The st^idy was conducted by reviewing the iiiost recent issues X)f 
\he Future Survey Index^ a nionthly abstract of books, articles, and 
reports concern tny forecasts, trends, and ideas about the future. 
Relevant books, articles, and reports were selected for study to. aid in 
the identification of major national societal trends according to 
specific criteria. A report was prepared which described the trends 
identified in the study. The report was presented to The Marin Com- 
munity Colleges' Planning Task force for discussion of the impl.ications 
of- the trends identified and to provide a long-range perspective within 
which Coiiinunity and College Trends, Enrollment Potential, and Major 
Ixternal and Internal Needs were idy^ntified. See Appendix B. 



BACKGROUND AND SIGNIFICANCE - 



In 1980, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies reported the. 

major factors which had'' influenced higher education during the 1960s and 

1970s, and the difficulty which higher education would experience as it 

attempted to anticipate the future environment. 

The great external forces in the last two decades were the 
domestic consequences of Spu^tnikA the "tidal wave" of students that 
followed on the "baby boom" after World War II, the new affluence, 
the civil rights revolution, the war in Vietnam,' and the student 
movement reflecting the impact of the latter two. Only one of 
these--the tidal wave of students— was sfeen in advance (1980:84-5). 

The Council reported that "only one great new force In the forthcoming 
« *• 

two decades can now be identified: the demographic depression for 

higher education." (1980:85) Yet it is clear that, as in the past, 

other external forces will affect higher education and its ability to 
♦ 



rt*spond to, or shape society* Lducational loaders are beyinniiuj to 

recoyrn/e the rjeed to identify these major forces in their attempts to 

better plan tor the future^ 

Schmidt, Klapstein, and Jtnsen asserted that planning tor social 

/ 

and educational change was one of the most critical needs of contemporary- 
community colleges- in a highly paced society (1979:22). tn April of 
1982, LeCroy and Shaw presented a paper at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Coninunity and Junior Colleges which addres-sed 
emerging problems of community colleges^ Among the *mg^ importalit skills 
identified for coiwuunity college leaders of toiuerrow was (he ability to 

N 

'plan strateyKCally for long-term benefits and goals. ^ 

No one of us, regardless of our skills, our preparation, our 
vision, or our charisma, will be able to alter the environment in 
which our xolleges must function during the coming decades. Bui we ^ 
can play an important part" in assuring that the community college 
remain a reasonably healthy institution in a changing context 
(1982:3). 

♦ 

In the, early 1980s, The Marijj Qonanunity Colleges, two suburban, 
♦ 

comprehensive coimiunity colleges in Marin County, Cal ifornia ,*were 
experiencing rapid Social ch^ge. According to the Colleges' Planning 
lask force, while^ transfer programs continued to be important, programs 

for older adults, especially retraining programs to update workers in 
new technologies, were growing in importance (1983:8). The Task force 
identified other local changes: that Marin County was developing into ^ 
a software center for the regiorr. possibly the nation; that there was a 
great demand for personal enrichment and self-satisfaction classes^ that 
might be viewed as 'luxury classes elsewhere; and that, while the 
community tended to have a liberaU image, it tended to vote conserva- 
tively (1983:1-100). 

To help decision makers makc^ecisions today, which might assure 



Ihe Marin Coiiununity Colleyes a placo of importance In tomorrow's 
society* the Colleqes developed their first strategic or Master Plan. 
Ihe purpose of the plan "was to help the Colleyes focus on the future 
and, then, to develop five-year action strateyies based on their best 
(juess about that future. 

• The Plannin(j Task Force was composed of the Chancellor, the 
Vice President of Educational Services, the Vice President for 
Operations, the Dean of Comnunity Lducation and Services, the Director 
of Public Affairs and Development, the President of College of-Marin, 
and the President of Indian Valley Colleges. The composition of the 
lask force was modified during the planning process to reflect a new 
organizational structure; the position of the Chancellor was eliminated 
'and other changes were made to reflect a single Districtwide admini's- 
t rat ion. However, the composition of the Task force included all those 
positions which reported directly to the chief executive officer of the 
District. 

The Planning Task Force determined that, prior to developing 
five-year action strategies, it needed to accomplish four major tasks: 
(1) assess the environment or society in which the Colleges currently 
functioned, (2) project the characteristics and needs of the environment 
or society and, the Colleges,* (3) develop planning assumptions about the 
future based on an analysis of the projected characteristics and needs, 
and (4) review and, if necessary, revise the Colleges' statement of 

ft 

/ 

mission and goals. The results of these four major tasks, which were 
achieved in the order given, provided the cofitext within which the 
Col leges' 'action strategies for the next five years were developed. 

The Planning Task Force was responsib'le for coordinating the 

8 



, acc,oinp1 ishinenl of the four major tasks which were preliminary to the 

V 

devi'lopment ol tfie action strateyies* I ach ot the tour major tasks 
was addressed in a number of sub- tasks. To address the major task of 
projecting the characteristics and needs of the environment or society 
and the Colleges, four sub-tasks were identified: (1) to identify the 
major national societal trends likely to affect The Marin Coimiunity 
CoUeijes through the year ?000, (2) to project five-year coiununity and 
college trends, (3) to proje<|t fiv^-year enrol liiiei^t potential , and (4) 
to project five-year major external and internal needs. 

\ review of the literature revealed, that no coiununity college had 
compiled comprehensive information about projections of major national 
societal trends likely to affect community colleges through the year 
?000. The seminar on Societal factors Affecting llducation was useful in 
providing information about current ti'ends. The Plarining Task force 
wanted to identify trends which were likely to affect the Colleges 
through the year 2000. 

In 1981, Groff (1981:1-30) proposed that colleges and universi-, 
ties work together in an ongoing Trend and Cnvironim^ntal Impact Analyj>is 
Program which would diagnose national, state, and regional socioeconomic 
trends and specify institutional responses to those trends. In 1982, 
Groff (1982:9) reiterated the need for colleges and universities to find* 
some way to monitor demograpWc, economic, and governmental forces in 
society so that they could develop visions and scenarios of possible 
alternative futures for their iYtstitutions. He identified trend 
analysis as one way of monitoring major societal trends. 

While many community colleges are recognizing the need to plan 
strategically for the future, typically they identify only regional. * 

« 

o 
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and local trends which will attect thorn duriny the next three to five 
y«Mr'.. ]ho Marin Community folloyor, itlrnt i f ioc! .in .»<1<1 i t iona I noci\ for 
a broad and lon<j-»ange perspective as a. content t within which localized 
short -rantje planniny took place. This study was sitjnif icant to The 
Marin Cojununity Colleges because it provided , information about major 
national societal trends which were likely to affect community colleges 
in general, and The Marin Coiiinunity Colleges In paiticular, through the 
year 2000. This resulted in a strategic |f1an for The Marin Community 
Colleges which was intended to be more broadly informed and less subject 
to shortsightedness and provincialism. The study was appropriate to the 
seminar on Societal Factors Affecting Education because it addressed 
societal factors which were projected through the yeai* 2000. 

PROCLDURLS 

♦ 

The purpose of the study was to provide information regarding 
major national societal trends likely to affect The Maiin Community 
Colleges, through the year 2000. The procedures of the study included 
four steps, in the first step, the twenty-four most recent issues of 
the Future Survey Index were reviewed to identify recently-publ ished 
books, articles, and reports concerning forecasts, trends, and ideas 
about the future. In the second step, six books, articles, and reports 
were selected for further study when they met five criteria, those 
criteria being that the books, articles, and reports appeared to 
discuss trends which were: (1) major, (2) national, (3) projected- into 
the future, (4) judged likelj^ to affect community colleges, and (5) 
projected by a method which was identified in the literature and based 
on more than one person's opinion. In the third step, the six 

i 
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selections were studied in their* en t ire ty and specific trends were 
-identified. In the fourth step» d report was prepared and distributed 
to the Planning Task Force which described the trends identified in the 
study. 

The research materials which were selected for study in iden- 
tifying major national societal trends, and the methodology used by the 
authors in making the projections, were: (1) Cetron and 0' Toole's 
encounters W ith the Future: A Forecast of Life into- the 21st Century , 
with the authors projecting trends by analysis and synth^'sis of data and 
extensive use of computers at Forecasting Internationa V; (2) Long and 
DeAre's "Repopulating the Countryside: A 1980 Census Trend," with the 
authors projecting trends by analysis of 1980 U.S. Bureau of the Census 
data; (3) Naisbitt's M egatre nds: Ten New Directions Transforming Our 
Lives, with the author projecting trends by content analysis'of .^^0 
local newspapers over a period of twelve years, with special emphasis on 
the bellwether states of California, Florida, Washington, Colorado, and 
Connecticut; (4) Pear's J^pulation Drop Predicted in U.S.," with the 
author projecting- trends by analysis of 1980 U.S. Bureau of the Cefrisus 
data; (5) Population Reference Bureau and Guest Experts' "U.S. Popula- 

If' 

*tion: Where We Are; Where We're Going," with a panel of experts 
projecting trends by analysis of 1980 U.S. Bur^u of the Census data; 
and (6) Yankelovich's "New Rules in American Life: Searching for Self- 
Fulfillment in a World Turned Upside Down," wi,th the author projecting 
trends from opinion surveys conducted over a period of forty-four years 
by the. Gallup Opinion Index, NORC at The University of Chicago, the 
Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan, The Roper 
Organization, the firm of Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc. and 
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Harris Survey. ^ 

» 

Li mitations of the S lud^ 

/ ' 

This study was limited to reporting on information about major 
national societal trends which were described in six books, articles, 
and reports. Given this limitation, it is possible that a number of 
important major nationaV societal trends were omitted from the study. 
However, it is likely that the literature studied was sufficiently 
inclusive for purposes of this study since it resulted in the idenlifi- 
cation of more than fifty trends in five broad categories. 

Assumptions of the -Study 

^ . \ ' 

It was assumed that the Planning Task Force would discuss the 
implications of the trends identified as it developed shorter-range 
planning assumptions, and that these implications would be reflected in 
the stated assumptions, ^t also was assumed that the principal author/ 

♦ 

editor of the Master Plan document would exercise good judgment in 
extracting information from the report produced by the study, for 
inclusion in the National Trends section of the chapter on Projection of 
Characteristics and Needs. 

- RESULTS 

The procedures of the study resulted in the identification of 
more than fifty major national' societal trends likely to affect The 
Marin Community Colleges through the year 2000. Given the nature of the 
trends and the timeline over which they were projected by the authors, 
they were organized into six categories: (1) demographic projections 



through the 1980% » (?) demoyraphic projections through Iho year. 2050, 
(3) economic projections through the year 2000, (^) political projoc- 
tions, {b>- social projections, and (6) techno lotjical projections through 
the year 2000. Those trends which were extracted from the report 
produced by the study and includ d in the National Trends section of the 
chapter on Projection of Characteristics and Needs have been underlined 
in the six sections which follow. 

Demographic Projections Through the _l_980s 

V Long and DeAre (1982) projected a new shift toward rural life- 
styjes. Ihe Population Reference Bureau and Guest Experts (1982) 
projected twelve trends: (1) a small increase in the 0-14 age groups, a 
drop in the 15-29 age group, a sha rp increa se in the Sroup aged 3© -44, 
a decline in numbers of persons aged 55-64, and a moderate increase in 
the nuuiber o^ elderly, aged 65 and over; (2) a continuation of the 

t 

decline in mortality, reflecting the combined effects of changes in 
life style-- improved diets, more exercise, less smoking, etc. --and 
increased access to medical screening and care; (3) a decrease in mean 
household size from 2.76 in 1980 to 2.47 in 1990, primarily due tp fewer 
children under age 18; (4) that eiQht to ten percent of women. now i(^ 
their twenties would never marry; (5) a continuation of the rise of 
annual divorces during the 1980s; (6) a doubling of the percentage of 
unmarried couples, from 3.5 percent in 1981 to 7 percent in 1990; (7) 
d drop from 20 percent to 16-17 percent in the- 1980s in the proportion ^ 
of people changing households in a year; (8) a continued shift in popu- 
lation to the South and West , but not as accelerated as It was in the 
197Qs; (9) resort-retirement growth and suburbanization v«u Id account 
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tor most population-boom areas; (10) a con tinuation of the net Mow of 

niiyrat ion from urban areas to small towns and jur^l areas; (11) an in- 

^y^.'^^P^ JJ^ ^JVL Hispanic populat i on which, by J 9^90 wpu^l 

significant minority of 10 percent ; and (2) that iiiwigration would have a 

major >inpact on U.S. population dur i ng the 1980s in that net imnngration 

would range from three-quarters of a million to almost one millign a 

year. 

Demographic Projections Through the Year 205 0 

Pear (1982), projected five trends: (1) that the U.S. would 
reach zero population growth in 2050, when population would reach a high 
of 309 million and then start to decline; (2) a doubling of the percen- 
tage of people 65 years of age and older, from 11.4 percent of the popu- 
lation in 1981 to 21.7% of the population in 2050; (3) an increase in the 
life expectancy for men, from 71 years of age in 1981 to 75 years of age 
in 2050; (4) an increase in the life expectancy for women, from 78 years 
of age in 1981 to 83.6 years of at|e in 2050; and (5) an increase in the 
non-white population, from 14.4 'percent in 1981 to 23 percent in 2050. 

Economic Projections Through the Year 2000 

Cetron and O'Toole (1982) projected six trends: (1) an 8 per- 
cent annual inflation rate to the year 2000, with interest rates 
stabilizing at 11 percent; .(2) no depression, partly because of the 
ongoing computer revolution that would exercise tight controls on money 
supply; (3) a decrease in taxes as stock prices went up and as America' 
re industrialized robot factories to raise productivity; (4) a decrease 
in the nuniber of Americans living in poverty, as welfare reforms were 

14 
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iiidde in the years ahead; (5) no (jnergy crisis as we began to (jenorate 
nuclear electricity with fusion power; and (6) the continuation of a 

t 

strorVy and stable United States, with a waning of Japanese influence 
due to a lack of natural resources. Naisbitt (1982) projected five 
economic trends: (1) a movement from an industrial society to an 

^ _ JL__ 

in formation society, where most occupations would involve the produc - 
ti on and di str ibution of knowledge ; (2) a ntovement fr om a national 
econoiny to an inte rdependent world econon\y; (3) a movement from a short - 
term orientation of managers to I png- term planning; (4) a movement from 
centralization to decentralization in business; and (5) a movement f rom 
i nstitutio nal help to self-employment * Yankelovich (1981) projected 
two economic trends; vast changes in the future in how paid work and 
child care were organ ized, and intense economic stress at IcMSt untjl the 
latter half of t he 1980s . 

Social Projections 

Cetron and 0' Toole (1982) projected that t he major ity of the 
population in the year 2000 would feel and look better, ancj live longer 
th an they currently do , Naisbitt (1982) projected five social trends: 
(1) a movement from forced technology to high tech/high touch, where a 
c ounterbalancing human response—high touch- -foil owed the production of 
high technology , balancing our physical and spiritual reality; (2) a 
movement from hi^archies to egalitarian networking for self-help and 
social change ; (3) a movement from living in the old industrial cities 
of. the North to the newer cities of the South and West ; (4) a movement 
^rom an either/or society to multiple options: a Baskln-Robbins society 
of at least 31 flavors; and (5) a movement from Institutional help to 
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seU-help. Yankeloji/ich (1981) projected foi^r social trends: (1) 
today's parents expected to make fewer sacrifices for thejr children 
than parents did in the past, but they also demanded less from their " 
offspring in the form of future obligations than their parents dejiianded 

from them; (2) a continuation of int ense s ocial conflict and confusion 

— . . — _ 

of signals in ethical changes at least until theOatterj half of the 
1980s; (3) an evolution toward a new ethic of commitment, as contrasted. 

* 

to an historical ethic of self -denial* and a current ethic of self- 
fulfillment; and (4) continuing attention to economic realities such as 
jobs, honi^s, food bills, and personal safety, through the 1980s. 

Technological P rojectiohs Through the Year 2000 

it- 

Cetron and 0* Toole (1982) projected five technological trends: 
(1) a doubling in the cost of cars, but a halving of their weight, 
resulting in a doubling of mileage and durability; (2) nuclear desalting 
plants and glaciers towed from the Artie would solve much of the world's 
^Wdter shorta ges; (3) medical advances including medic ines tha/ improved 
and restored niemory and staved off senility, pills that cured fear of 
heights and fear of flying', a "nutlike" snack to keep teeth strong and ^ 
free of cavities, a hormone for control of growth and memory, medici nes 
that cured addiction to drugs and alcohol , many diseases* cured by gene 
splicing, an artificial liver, and artificial blood ; (4)^ a checkless.and 
cashless society, with t6leshopping by two-way home televfs;ion ; and a 
space telephone which would tell us If the cosmos would go on expanding 
forever— a heavy cosmologlcal answer which might alter religious thought. 
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DISCUSSION, IMPLICATIONS, AND RtCOMMLNDAflONS 

The results of the study indicated that, based on a variety of 
methods used to project trends, major changes were projected to take 
place through the year 2000. However, an analysis of the planning 
assumptions included in The Marin Community Colleges' Maste r Plan 
indicated little, if any, relationship between the iiwjor national 

* 

societal trends identified which were likely to affect The Marin Com- 
munity Colleges through the year 2000, and the stated planning assump- 
tions. As noted in the section on Assumptions of the Study, it was 
assumed that the Planning Task Force would discuss the implications of 
the trends identified as it developed shorter-range planning assumptions, 
and that these implications would be reflected in the stated assumptions. 
No such discussion took place. 

The planning assumptions in the Master Plan were grouped into 
seven categories: (1) staff and program development; (2) basic skills, 

* 

critical literacy, and computer usage; (3) business and professional 
training, (4) planning 41fid evaluation; (5) financial stability; (6) 
support services; and (7) access. Since the results of the study were 
to be used in developing the planning^ssumptions, a discussion of the 
assumptions and their possible relationfhip to the results of the study 
will follow. 

Staff and Program Development 

> 

Two of the four planning assumptions relating to staff and 
program development might be interpreted as related to the results of 
the study. These assumptions were that high technology and occupational 
classes were expected to be in high demand over the next five years and, 
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t* iiwintdin the Colleges' consnitment to offering tfie most up-to-date 
dCddeiino programs, certain technological equipiwnt would have to be 
purchased and maintained. 

Based on the trends identified in the study, a number of other 
assumptions might have been developed which relate to staff and program 
development. For instance, given the demographic projections through 
the 1980s^jthe Planning Task? Force might have assunied that new programs 
of interest to those aged 30-44 woul4 need to be developed, as well as 
programs which would meet the needs of an increased Hispanic population*. 
Given the demographic projections through the year 2050, the Planning 
Task Force might have assumed that new programs of interest to those 
aged 65 and older would need to be developed, as well as programs which 
would meet the needs of a non-white population, 

« 

Given the economic^ projections through the year 2000, the 
Planning Task Force might have assumed that new programs involving the 
production and distribution of knowledge would need to be developed, 
as well as new programs to help people become self-employed. Given the 
social projections, the Planning Task Force might have assumed that 
new programs or changes in existing programs would need to take place 
in order to accomodate a projected need for humanizing the technological 
curricula. It also might have assumed that students would demand more 
options, both in curricular offerings and in methods of delivery, and 
that they would be Interested in pursuing programs which helped them 
evolve to^iiard a new ethic of commitment, e.g., a local "Peace Corps" 
program. 

Given the technological projections through the year 2000 i the . 
Planning Task Force might have assumed that telelearning by two-way 
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telovision wcfuld be possible , and that staff development progtMms in 
the use of television might be needed- 

Bas i c Skill s, Critic al Li teracy , and _Coriji3u ter U^a^^^ 

One of the six planning, assumptions related to basic skills, 

critical literacy, and computer usage might be interpreted as related to 

results of the study. The assumption was that a countywide software 

library would be able to serve all local educational institutions. The 

social projection that people would network for self-help and social 

change might be related to the planning assumption. 

/ ' Based on the trends identified in the- study, a number of other 

assumptions might have been developed which relate to b^rsic skills, 

critical literacy, a^id computer usage. For instance, the demographic 

projection that, by 1990, the Hispanic. population would comprise a sig- 

nificant minority of ten percent might have led the Planning Task Force 

to assume tTiat basic skills for those who have English as their second 
r 

language might increase in demand. 

Business and Professional Traini ng 

All four of the planning assumptions related to business and ^ 
professional training might be interpreted as related to the results of 
the study. These assumptions were: (1) that the Colleges should 
anticipate-^reater demands in occupational, professional, and high 
technology programs over the next five years; (2) that there would be 
a growing demand for occupational training for the unemployed as well 
as retraining for those in rapidly changing occupations; (3) that there 
would be an increasing demand for on-the-job retraining or updating; and 
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(4) because of thj> nature of high technology, constant and brief' train- 
ing on specific ad vajjcements^ would be necessary, liased on one trend 
identified in the stj^dy, another assumption might have been developed 
Which routed to business and professional training. That is. a „«vl„.nt 
from a short-term orientation of managers to long-term planning might 
have led the Planning Task Force to assume that people in business and 
the professions would need to learn new skills in long-term planning. 

V 

Planning and Evaluation . 

All four of the planning assumptions related to planning and 
evaluation migfit be interpreted as related to the results of the study. 
These assumptions were:^ (1) a consistent organized method for planning 
academic disciplines was needed; (2) a coordinated county-wide educa- 
tional planning and a^ssessment office would be useful; (3) evaluation 
models for educational institutions should relate both qualitative and 
quantitative data; and (4) the allocation of resources should be linked 
to program evaluation. The trend from shor pterin to long-term planning 
by managers might be related to these four assumptions. 

t 

( ^ Financial Stability ' 

None of the nine planning assumptions related to financial 

stability appear to be related to the results of the study. Based on 

the trends identified in the study, a number of other assumptions might 

have been developed. For instance* the economic projections through the 

year 2000— that there^ would be no depression and that there would be a 

decrease in the number of Americans living in poverty— might have led 

the Planning Task Forc^ to assume that financial aid to students would 

4 
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decrease and tuition increase as more students were able to assume a 

♦ 

laryer share of the costs of coiimiunity colleye education. 

Support Se rvices 

* 

One of the five planning assumptions related to support services 
might be interpreted as related to the results of the study: with 
technology and employment patterns changing*so rapidly, counseling would 
remain a high student priority. One trend identified in the study— 
a movement from an either/or society to multiple options— might have 
led the Planning Task Force to assume that students would demand a 
variety of registratton options, e.g., registration by mail, 'phone, 
computer, or two-way television. • 

^ i Access 

four of the seven planning assumptions related to access might 
be interpreted as related to the results of the ^study. These four 
assumptions were: (1) because Marin residents tend to be so mobile, 
* traditional class times might be restrictive; (2) older adults, the 
handicappej, English as a second language students, women and minority 
students have special needi that might affect their ability to attend 
classes; (3) many students are unable to attend evening classes because 
they cannot afford to pay baby-sitters after having paid for childcare 
throughout the day; and (4) groups of residents in Marin City, the Canal 
area, and West Marin may not have geographic or socio-economic access to 
all the Colleges' programs and services. 
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Reconmienddtions 

Bdsed on the results of the study. It is recomiiK?nded that The 
Marin Coiiinunity Colleges: 

1. Continue. to identify, ori a regular basis, major national 
societal trends which are likely to affect ^he Marin Coiimunity Colleges 
thiH)ugh the year 2000; 

2. Use the results of future studies to project soc^ietal 
characteristics and needs; * » 

3. Once the societal characteristics and needs have been pro- 
jected, involve the Planning Task Force— whatever its composition--in a 
session or sessions to develop planning assumptions based on the 
characteristics and needs projected. In this study, group sessions were 
not held which may have resulted in incomplete planning assumptions. 

4. Continue to use the procedures of this study in the iden- 
tification of major national societal trends. They resu in the 
Identification of more than fifty trends in five broad categories, a 
sufficiently broad and long-range perspective from which to help The 
Marin Community Colleges focus on the long-range future as a context 
within which to view each successive five-year period. 

5. Reconvene a Plannrng Task Force to consider additional 
planning assumptions bas^d on the results of this study: 

a. That new programs of interest to those aged 30-44 
might need to be developed or expanded; 

b. That programs which meet the needs of an Increased 
Hispanic population might need to be developed or expanded; 

c. That new programs of Interest to those aged 65^and 
older might need to be developed or expanded; 
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(1. That new proQrains which meet the needs of a non -white 
population iiiiyht need to be developed or expanded; 

tf^-^ That new programs involving the production and distri- 
bution of knowledge might need to be > developed or expanded; 

f. That new programs to help people become self-employed 
•might need to be developed or expanded; 

g. That the technological currici^la might need to be 

* 

humanized; 

h. That more options* both in curricular offerings and in 
methods of delivery, might be demanded by students; 

i. That programs which help students evolve toward a new 
et|jic of commitment, e.g., a local "Peace Corps" program, might need to 
be developed; 

j. That staff development in the use of two-way television 
for instruction^might need to take place; • 

k.. That basic skills for those wh^ have l^nglish as their 
second language might increase in demand; 

1. That people in business and the professions might need 
to learn new skills in long-term planning; > 

m. That financial aid to students might decrease and tuition 
increase as more students are able to assume a larger share of the costs 
of community college education; 

n. That students, might demand a variety of registration 
options, e.g., registration by mail, 'phone, computer,, or two-way 
television.. 
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Memo 

DATE A|i| il 4, 19li3 

TO; Master Plan Stet?rin9 t-on»nittee* 

FROM: Nancy Stetson ' 

SUBJECT: Major National Trends 
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Coii\fmii\ity 
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tWntficUl. Calii 94904 
C415> 457*8811 



Attached Vs a draft of a chapter for the master plan on iijajor national trends 
They are meant to provide a broad and general context within which the other 
Projection of Characteristics and Needs" components can be better understood 
for strategic planning purposes. 

,4f^ you wiJl see, I have made no attempt to develop implications for planninq 
from the trends. This probably will ^e done in the planning assumptions 
cnapter, _ « * 

*D. Kechter, L. Willson. J. Sharon, N. Shumway, E. Harlacher 

cc: Superintendent Diamond 
Brenda Roth 
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MAJOR NAJ lONAL TRENDS 

The Marin Community College District has developed a projection of 
characteristics and needs in four areas; niajor national trends, community 
and District profile, enrollment potential, and major external and internal 
needs. The projection of major national trends was developed by .reviewing 
tJK} current national literature on trends. 

Ihe literature reviewed was selected from the Future Survey Index, a 
monthly abstract of books, articles, and reports concerning forecasts, trends, 
and ideas about the future. Each Of the most recent twenty-four issues of the 
Index was reviewed. Four headings in the Table of Contents of the Index were 
judged to be most relevant for further review. Those headings were "Three Upbeat 
Overviews," "Social Trends," "General Societal Directions," and "General U.S. 
Directions." Books, articles, and reports which were listed under those four . 
headimjs were tested for relevance according to five criteria: that the 
matet ials appeared to^ identify trends which were major, national in scope, 
likely to affect education, currently evident, and projected into the future. 

By these criteria, six books, articles, and reports were reviewed, resulting 
in the identification of major national trends. The trends then were grouped 
into five major* categories: demographic, economic, political, social, and 
technological projections. In niost cases, these projections have implications 
for the projection of characteristics and needs in the other three areas. They 
are meant to provide a broad and general context within which the other three 
ared5 can be better understood for strategic planning purposes. 

Deiiiojj ra]) h i c Projections J hrou^h the 1980s 

1. There will be a new shift toward rural life-styles (2). 

2. There will be a small increase in the 0-14 age groups, a drop in the 15-29 
age group, a shdrp increase in the group agpd 30-44, a decline in numbers ©f 
persons aged 55-64, and a moderate increase in the number of elderly, aged 
65 and over (5). * '•^ - 

3. MorJ^ality will continue to decline, reflecting the combined et»fects of 
changes in life style— improved diets, more exercise, less smoking, etc.-- 
and increased access to medical screening and c^re (5). 
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A. Mean household will dorroaso troiii ?./(> in lOHO to ? A? in 1 ')<)(), ^ 

pritikirily due to tower childron under, aye 18 (b). 
S. Eijiht. to 10 percerjt ot woijk.mi now \t\ llieir twenties will nev<»»- marry' (S). 
(). Annual divorces will continue to rise duriruj the l^HOs (b). 
/. By uniiiarried couples will constitute / percent ot all couple liouse- 

holds» u{) from 3.b percent i'n 1981 (6). 

8. Ihe proportion of people changing households in a year- may drop to 16-17 
percent in the 1980s, slightly below the current Americdn standard of 

20 percent (5) . 

9. The population shift to the South and West will continue, but not accelerate 
ds it did in the 1970s (5). 

10. Most population -boom areas will still be related to resort -re tireimMit growth, 
and suburbanization (6). 

11. The net flow of migration from urban areas to small towns and rural areas 
will continue (5). *• ^ 

1?. By 1990, Hispanics will comprise a significant minority of 10 {)ercent of the 
population. Hispanics appear to want to preserve their own culture and 
language, rather than assimilating. Mexico's young adult poi>ulation will 
double over the next twenty years, increasing the likelihood of immigration 
of Spanish-sp«aking people (5). 

13. Iiiimigration will have a major impact on U.S. population during the 1980s. 
Net i linn igrat ion for the 19B0s will ranye from three-tjuarters of a mil I ion ^o 
almost one million a year (5). 

Oeinoyraph i c Projections Through the Year 2050 

Ix The U.S. will reach zero population growth in 2050, when population will 
reach a high'of 309 mill ion and then start to decline (4). 

2. Because we can expect more rapid improvements in extending human life, the 
population of those persons 65 years of age and older will increase from 
25.7 million in 1981—11.4% of the populdtion--to 67.1 million in 2050-- 
21.7/0 of the population (4). 

3. The life expectancy for men will increase from 71 years of age in 1981 to 
75 years of age in 2050 (4). 

4. The life expectancy for women will increase from 78 years of age in 1981 to 
83.6 years of age in 2050 (4). 

h. The non-white population will increase from 14.4;. in 1981 to 23% in 2050 (4). 

I conoinic Projections Thro ugh the Year 2000 * 

1. We can expect an 8/. annual inflation rate to the year 2000, with interest 
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laLos stabili/ini} at 11.;. (1). 

Wo will fiot I'xpt'r itMU o d tit'prt'ss ion. Aiiirriiti is tloprt'ss ion-prm*! , pait ly 
because of thv onqoinq computer revolution that exercises sjjch tiyht controls 
on money supply ( 1 ) . 
A. laxes will qo down as stock prices go up and as America reindustr ial i/es 
robot factories to raise productivity (1). 

4. There will be fewer Americans liviny in poverty, as welfare retorms are made 
in the years ahead (1). 

5. The energy crisis will be forgotten as we begin to generate nuclear elecj,ricity 
with fusion power (1). 

6. The U.S. will continue to be the strongest and most stable country. Japanese 
influence will wane for lack of natural resources (1). 

7. We are moving from an industrial society to an information society, where 
most occupations involve the production and distribution of knowledge (3). 

8. We are moving from a national economy to an interdependent world economy (3). 

9. We' are moving from a short-term orientation of managers to long-term planning 
(3). 

10. We are moving from centralization to decentral ization in. . .business (3). 
IK We are nioviny from institutional help to, • .sel f -employment (3)\ 

}2. We can expect vast changes *in the future in how paid work and child care are 
organized (6)* 

13. At least until the latter half of the 1980swe should anticipate intense. . . 
economic stress (6). 

Pol itical Projections 

1. The new conservatism in America probably will last 'until 1988 (1). 

2. Like Sweden, the U.S. will set new policies over the next ten years: 
paternity leave for new fathers, government-paid catastrophic medical 
insurance, free university education on a scholarship- perfocmance basis, 
free universal day care for children matched with the requirement that 
every able-bodied person work, tougher laws on drunk driving, an emphasis 
on the rights of children,, coed prison cells, and alien voting rights (1). 

3. There will be no wars between the superpowers (1). 

4. We are moving from centralization to decentralization in governn«nt. . . (3). 

5. Ue are moving from representative democracy to participative democracy (3), 

1. The majority of the population will be better off in the year 2000 than^we 
are today; wejll feel better, look better, and live longer (1), 

* ♦ 
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;'. luday's panMits oxptu t. lo nukt? fVwor sat r i I u . f or t.hoir thiUln'tt t h.m •> ; 

pattfrils did m tfu? pas/t, but they also d(Mnand less from their ottspriiuj in U 
the toriii ot future obi i ijat ions than their pa)-ents demanded from them ((>). 
J. At >east until the latter halt of the 1980s we should anticipate intense 

social conflict. . .and contusion of siynals in ethical changes (b). 
4. I hero are now scraps and 'shreds of evidence, based on opinion surveys, that 
American cul ture--historicdllyy(?haracterii!:ed by an ethic of self-denial and 
currently characterized by an ethic of self-fulf illiiK^nt'-is evolving towarcf 
a new ethic of comini tiiient (6). 
b. Ihe 1980s are proving to be a rough decade. We are forced to live more 
practical lives and to pay more attention to gritty economic realities-- 
jobs, homes, food bills, personal safety (6), 

6. We are moving from forced technology to high tech/high touch, where a 
counteri^^ lancing human response--high touch--fol lows the production of 
high technology, balancing our physical and spiritual reality (3). 

7. We are moving from hierarchies to egalitarian networking for self-help and 
social change (3). 

a. We are moving from living in -the oljd industrial cities of the North to the 
newer cfties of thie South and West (3). | 

9. We are moving from either/or (chocolate or vanilla) to multiple options: a 

Baskin-Robbins society of at least 31 flavors (e.g., there are 7b? different 

models of cars and trucks sold in the U.S.) (3). 

r 

10. We are moving from institutional help to self-help . . .(3). 
Technological Projecti ons Through the Year 2000 , 

1. Cars will cost twice what they do today, but they will be half their present 

Weight, get twice the mileage, and last twice as long (1). 
?. -Much of the world w4ll Solve its water shortages by nuclear desalting plants 

and toying glaciers from t^ Arctic (1). 

3. New technological advances will include: medicines that improve and restore 
.^mory and stave off senility, pills that cure fear of heights and feaV of 
flying, a "nutlike" snack to keep teeth strong and free of .cavities, a hormone 
for control of growth and memory, medicines to cure addiction to drugs and 
alcohol, many diseases cured by gene splicing, an artificial liver, and 
artificial blood (1). 

4. We shall soon enter a checkless and cashless society, with teleshopping by 
two-way home television (1). 

5. The Space Telescope will te>l us if the cosmos will gq on expanding 
forever--a heavy cosiik) logical answer which may alter religious thought (1). 



These titty or so proj(H t. ions ot inajDr naliofial tr^Mids wvc based on six 2f\ 
lumks, art.iclos, and repot Is. Citalioos ot these materials follows, tu^jether with 
a short description of the methodoloijy used by the authors in inakiruj the 
[)r().iect ions. | y 

(1) Marvin Cetron and Ihomas 0* loole S. Lncounters Wi th the luturo: A 
forecast of Lite into the 21st Century • New York: McGraw-Hill, May 
1982. Trends were projected by analysis and synthesis ot data and 
extensive use of computers at Torecastiny International. 

(2) larry lony and Diane DeAre's "Repopulatiny the Countryside : A 1980 
Census Trend/' in Science, 217:1111-1116, September 17, 1982. i 

(3) John Naisbitt's Megatrends: Jen Ne^w Direct ton Our 
Lives. New York: Warner Books, October 1982. Trends were projected 
by content analysis of 6000 local newspapers over the past 12 years. 
Megatrends were synthesized from this local da^^Tbase, with special 
emphasis on the bellwether states of Catifornia, Morida, Washington, 
Colorado, and Connecticut. 

(4) Robert Pear's "Population Drop Predicted in U.S.," in The New York 

^ 1 i"^'>> November 9, 1982. 1 rends were projected from U.S. Bureau 

of the Census data. 

(5) "U.S. Population: Where^ We Are; Where We're Going," in Population 
liulletin, 37:2, June 1982* Trends were projected by a panel of experts. 

(6) Daniel Yankelovich 's "New Rules in American Life: Searching for Self- 
Fulfillment in a World Turned Upside Down," in f^syc hoi ogy Today, 15:4, 
35-91, April 1981. Trends were projected from opinion surveys conducted 
over a period of 44 years by The Gallup Opinion Index; NORC/The University 
of Chicago; Institute for Social Research^Universi ty of Michigan; The 
Roper Organization; Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc; and Harris 
Survey. 
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